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Riiser-Larsen, president of the World Movement, at the Copenhagen Congress. 
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ORDER NOW 


A handsome, completely re- 
vised and up-to-date edition 
of “World Government High- 
lights” is now available at 
UWF's National Office. This 
53-page pamphlet — invalu- 
able to federalists and _ all 
others interested in the world 
government movement — pro- 
vides a wide-range of ma- 
terial which includes: UWF 
—its background, organiza- 
tion, officers, staff, National 
Executive Council, National 
Advisory Board and Policy 
Statement * a brief descrip- 
tion of other U. S. world 
order organizations perti- 
nent excerpts resolu- 
tions indicating the position 
of 21 church, labor, civic and 
political groups on world fed- 
eration, world law and _ the 
United Nations * a summary 
of recent developments on 
the political scene * a section 
on the opposition to world 
government * 15 pages of 
usetul quotes from leaders in 
various fields * a report on 
the progress of the world 
government movement in 25 
countries around the globe. 


25¢ 


This advertisement courtesy of 


STULMAN-EMERICK COMPANY 171 WEST STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


a 
125 Broad Street, New.York4,N.Y. 
oad Street, New York 4,N.Y. 


PEACE BY TREATY 


he big talk in the world’s capitals 
se days is of mutual non-aggression 
guarantees with the Soviet Union. 

Most of the impetus has come from 
Winston Churchill in his May 11th 
speech and Adlai Stevenson following his 
return from a_ six-month tour of the 
world. 

Originally cool to the idea, the Ad- 
ministration in Washington has reacted 
to heavy political pressure at home and 
abroad by confirming that it had the 
proposed system of pacts “under study.” 
In short, the proposition is beginning 
to carry weight. 


True, neither Sir Winston nor Mr. 
Stevenson has said he thought the non- 
aggression pacts would amount to a full- 
fledged guarantee of peace. But they did 
say they thought such pacts might lead 
to a lessening of the tension between East 
and West. 


Gain the Initiative 
Mr. Stevenson told the press follow- 
ing three interviews with the President 
that by advancing such guarantees the 
West might gain the “peace” initiative. 
The guarantees might also serve to allay 
e Soviet’s oft-stated fears of Nato, the 
Defense Community and now 
ie American-Spanish defense agree- 
ments. 
Even if the guarantees didn’t succeed 
in changing current Soviet foreign policy, 
Mr. Stevenson said, “it would certainly 


clarify the atmosphere somewhat if the 
guarantees were offered or rejected.” 


Walter Lippmann adds another wrin- 
kle. He believes the pacts might make it 
easier for the Russians to get out of East 
Germany. The Russians, he says, see a 
storm brewing there and want to get out 
while there’s still time. Non-aggression 
pacts could help to fill the military vac- 
uum that would inevitably accompany 
their departure. 


Locarno, 1925 


Talk of the guarantees brings to 
mind the Locarno Treaties of 1925. 
Negotiated by the main powers of West 
and Central Europe and Great Britain, 
the five pacts sought to guarantee the 
existing boundaries between Germany 
and Belgium and Germany and France. 

The “regional understandings,” as they 
were called, were hailed everywhere as 
monuments to peace. Actually, they rep- 
resented an abandonment for the mo- 
ment of the search for a general formula 
against war. Preceded by the Washington 
Peace Conference of 1922, they were 
followed in 1928 by Briand and Kel- 
logg’s Paris Pact renouncing war as an 
instrument of national policy. 

The Locarno treaties “authority” lay 
in the fact that Great Britain under- 
wrote the commitments by pledging to 
come to the assistance of France or 
Germany is either nation was attacked 
by the other. 

With World War II still planted firmly 
in our memories, it is unnecessarily flog- 
ging the obvious to point up the failure 
of the pacts. Churchill attributes this in 
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part to the fact that the U.S. did not 
share with Great Britain the role of 
guarantor. 

What Sir Winston seemed to say was 
that combined U.S. and British strength 
could have prevented the Germans from 
attacking. Perhaps so, but it seems more 
likely they would have only deterred 
Germany a little longer. As it turned out, 
Germany, fully aware of the dangers of 
war with both nations plus the Soviet 
Union, nevertheless violated every one of 
the pacts she had made with her neigh- 
bors in the Twenties and Thirties and set 
out to conquer all of Europe. 

To assure that a defense pact is re- 
spected, the presence of a third force is 
required. What third nation, or even 
third force, would have the temerity in 
the age of A-bombs to suggest it would 
guarantee a non-aggression pact between 
the Soviet Union and the United States? 
Indeed, were there such an animal, how 
could either the U.S. or U.S.S.R. trust it? 


Soviet View Unclear 

As this magazine is published it is 
not at all clear what the Soviet attitude 
is toward a non-aggression pact. Judging 
from past performances and the expe- 
rience of another age, the Soviets could 
easily voice their approval without that 
fact altering the present course of his- 
tory one whit. The fact is, as Secretary 
Dulles pointed out on Oct. 6, the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union already have a non- 
aggression pact in the UN Charter, 
which prescribes that all members shall 
refrain from the threat of military or 
political force against any other state. 
And still the nations of the world seek se- 
curity through new non-aggression pacts. 

A non-aggression pact with the Soviets 
might momentarily lessen the friction in 
the world. By itself, though, it certainly 
will not lessen the fear that terrifying 
modern weapons might very well be used 
by an opportunist. 

The point, then, is not whether the 
tension between East and West can be 
slackened off, nor is it the winning of 
the peace initiative. It is and must be 
the development of a full-proof system 
of safeguards that can guarantee all 
people protection against war. Anything 
short of this soon will be as dead as 
yesterday’s Locarno treaty. 


—Federalus 
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Over strenuous Soviet objections that 
talk of revising the UN Charter was add- 
ing to existing international tensions, the 
General Assembly on Sept. 17 gave 
notice that the possibility of amending 
the Charter is now a live issue in the UN. 
By a vote of fifty-one, to five with one 
abstention the Assembly approved de- 
bate on three agenda proposals to pre- 
pare the way for the amendment con- 
ference in 1955. 

One of the agenda items grew out of 


In the UN... 


a proposal submitted by the Netherlands 
and asks that preparatory work for a 
conference be begun. Argentina sug- 
gested a study of UN procedures to date. 
Egypt proposed the election of a tech- 
nical committee to collect Charter amend- 
ment proposals from member govern- 
ments. All three items will go to the As- 
sembly’s Legal Committee, where they 
will be debated together. 
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Voting on the items followed by sev- 
eral hours U.S. Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles’ long address in the gen- 
eral debate of the Assembly in which he 
said the opportunity for Charter revision 
in 1955 “should be grasped.” 

Mr. Dulles said he had “no doubt” that 
a review conference would be held. “Such 
a conference,” he thought, “will not work 
miracles, but it can be of major impor- 
tance. In order, however, to get the best 
results, the task should promptly engage 
the best thought and attention of all 
member nations—not merely their gov- 
ernments, but also private organizations.” 
The Secretary said he would also solicit 
the opinions of non-member nations. 

Without advocating any specific Char- 
ter proposals, Secretary Dulles said 
that “surely, it is possible to make this 
organization more responsive to the 
needs of our peoples. . . . Surely it is 
not beyond the wit of man to make it 
possible to satisfy [his] wants and to put 
to rout the vast impersonal forces which 
seem imperiously to demand that hu- 
manity be bent and broken merely to 
produce the engines for its own de- 
struction.” 


In his reply for the Soviet Union four 
days later, Andrei Vishinsky called the 
movement in the United States for 
Charter revision a “reactionary cam- 
paign. 

“All information indicates that the 
campaign for the revision of the Charter 
is to be transformed into one of true cold 
war in order to stimulate reactionary 
trends and to use them to intensify inter- 
national tension.” 


In all, at least sixteen nations took up 
the question of Charter revision in the 
general debate, thirteen more than dur- 
ing the general debate last year. All save 
four favored further discussion and sev- 
eral were adamant that changes should 
be made. Of the four, the U.S.S.R. and 
Poland for the Communist bloc opposed 
discussion and Sweden and India took 


neutral but not unsympathetic positions. 

Four countries—Dominican Republic, 
El] Salvador, South Africa and Vene- 
zuela—joined the U.S. in citing abuse of 
the veto power in the Security Council. 
Several pointed out at the same time that 
because of the veto power there could be 
no changes in the Charter except through 
unanimity of the big powers. Others in- 
dicated concern over the scope of UN 
competence as it related to colonial and 
racial issues. 


++. case for revision 


Although it was frequently said that 
this Assembly was concerned only with 
procedures of Charter revision, strong 
feeling in the delegations broke into the 
substance of Charter amendment. 

The other nations advocating study 
Charter revision in the general de 
included Ecuador, Iceland, Lebandit 
New Zealand, the Netherlands, Peru and 
the United Kingdom. 
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month THe FEepERALIsT begins 
a new feature. With this column 

re hope to get in more of local news 
of federalist doings here and abroad. 

The recent Joint Conference at 
Copenhagen got some wonderful pub- 
licity. It was page one news in Den- 
mark for the entire week. Most Scan- 
dinavian papers played it up big and 
some English papers carried editorials. 
Morigatsu Inagaki writes that his long- 
ish report was carried in Tokyo and 
Kobe papers with a combined circula- 
tion of 4,500,000. 

Sally Trope’s long, three-column re- 
port was featured on the editorial 
page of the NY Herald Trib. 

Possibly one of the most colorful 
field workers in UWF, Neal Potter has 
a special system worked out for long 
trips through the Pacific Northwest. 
Many times, he says, he finds himself 
late at night with no hotel room. What 
to do? Neal just opens the trunk of 
his car, takes out a folding tent, un- 
packs a lunch and sets up housekeep- 
ing in the nearest open field. Claims 
the open air makes him more effective 
with stuffy opposition. 

Speaking of which, nobody we've 
heard of yet has had a nice word to 
ay about “The Red Rainbow.” That’s 
he first play by our old world gov- 
ernment foe, Myron Faigan. Reviews 
were divided on which was worse, 
Faigan’s plot or his politics. The show 
closed after four cool days on Broad- 
way. 

Just about once a week, Ronald 
McLaughlin, Minneapolis federalist, 
drops in on National. This in itself 
isn’t strange but when one considers 
he just drops by for a chat and then 
is off again for Minneapolis in time 
for dinner, that’s news. He’s a pilot for 
Northwest Airlines. Typical scene 
in the McLaughlin household—Time: 
early morning. Husband is leaving 
house, wife, Clare calls out, “Ronnie, 
when you're by National today pick 
up some literature for our home meet- 
ing tonight.” This modern age. 

Donald Harrington, one of our con- 
tributors this time, was a recent speaker 
along with Dr. Frank P. Graham, UN 
representative in India and Pakistan, 
James A. Michener, author of “Tales 
of the South Pacific” and “The Bridge 
at Toko-Ri,” and Lady Rama Rau, 
Indian official, at a public meeting in 
New York City to commemorate the 
birthday of Mahatma Gandhi. 


Trygve Lie will speak at a meeting 
sponsored by UWF of Maryland in 
Baltimore on Nov. 13. 


Here and There 


New England federalists play host 
to Robert L. Humber on a whirlwind 
speaking tour through several states 
in November. He will share the plat- 
form on two occasions with Lisa Ser- 
gio, news commentator. 


Federalists seem to be crowding the 
pages of national magazines this fall 
. . . Rex Stout and his favorite in-and- 
outdoor sport, flower-growing, are fea- 
tured in the October issue of House 
and Garden. Reminds one of Nero 
Wolfe’s equally-famous orchids in 
New York’s East Thirties . . . House 
Beautiful in September took a tour 
through the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bertram Linden, both federalists from 
Dalton, Pa. 


James Rouse, UWF of Baltimore, 
has been appointed to President Eisen- 


hower’s Advisory Committee on 
Housing. 
General Riiser-Larsen, re-elected 


president of wmMwrc, and British M.P. 
Arthur Henderson, chairman of the 
British Parliamentary Assoc., visited 
the U.S. during October. 


The new ambassador to Pakistan, 
Dr. Horace Hildreth, and his wife 
have been members of UWF since 
1949. He is the former president of 
Dickenson College. 


National finance chairman Thomas 
G. McGowan has just been elected to 
the Hall of Fame in Distribution by 
the annual Boston Conference on Dis- 
tribution. 


Mrs. Sally Bray and Helen A. Shu- 
ford, delegates to the Copenhagen 
Congress, traveled through Norway as 
the guests of Riiser-Larsen and SAS 
during September. They also attended 
the 8th annual meeting of the World 
Federation of UN Associations in Paris 
during the same month. 


UWF of Philadelphia sponsored its 
4th “One World” art exhibition in 
that city, Oct. 7-14. More than 100 
artists and sculptors from the Phila- 
delphia area submitted work for the 
show. 


Staff notes . . . Anne Jackson, 
former secretary with the Writers 
Board, has further indulged her taste 
for the “lit-ry” by taking a job with 
W. W. Norton, Publishers. . . . Charles 
Faigin, adm. assistant at National, 
takes his fatal step on Nov. 26 with 
Ethel Silverman of Stamford, Conn. 
. . . And a global tot, Christopher 
William, was born Sept. 17 to Dr. 
and Mrs. Leston Havens. Mother is 
the former Nancy Tucker, field secre- 
tary. 
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Disarmament at the UN 


Revelation of Soviet possession of the 
means to produce hydrogen bombs has 
noticeably stepped up the tempo of talk 
in the UN about disarmament and the 
limitations of arms. So far, however, 
nothing new has come along that prom- 
ises a break in the seven-year log jam 
that has blocked all efforts in the UN to 
work out some formula for atomic energy 
control and arms reduction. 

In the opening address of the general 
debate in the General Assembly, Secre- 
tary Dulles tried to do something about 
the stalemate by pledging that the 
United States was “not inflexible” in its 
attitude towards its own proposals for 
arms reduction. 


Any new plan, he said, need meet only 
one fundamental test—“there must be 
effective safeguards to ensure the com- 
pliance of all nations and to give ade- 
quate warning of possible evasions or 
violations.” 

New weapons had created new prob- 
lems, Mr. Dulles intimated. “There is a 
vast amount of technical work which 
needs to be done preparatory to any final 
solution, and without that preparatory 
work no final solution would be practi- 
cal,” 


The conciliatory tone of Mr. Dulles’ 
remarks, which were well received by 
most of the non-Communist world, up to 
now have had no visible effect on the 
Soviet Union’s position. In his reply, 
Andrei Vishinsky repeated all the old 
proposals which have become landmarks 
in Soviet disarmament discussions—name- 
ly a one-third cut in the armed forces 
and the prohibition of atom and hydro- 
gen weapons and devices of germ and 
bacteriological warfare. 

Vishinsky repeated the Soviet insist- 
ence on “the institution of strict interna- 
tional control over the observance of .. . 
decisions [on prohibition of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons and reduction of 
armaments].” 


This last line caused a brief flurry of 
hope last year, but the Soviet Govern- 
ment has never felt disposed to discuss 
such vital questions as the timing of the 
control, the extent of the control and 
inspection of it. 

Another attempt to bring East and 
West closer together was made by Aus- 
tralian Ambassador to the United States 
Sir Percy Spender in a speech on Oct. 6 
before the Harvard Business School Club 
of New York. He proposed an agreement 
that on a stipulated date the use of 
atomic and hydrogen bombs and weap- 
ons shall be prohibited provided that in 
the meantime effective systems of con- 
trol and inspection are able not only to 
be agreed to but put into effect. 

The stipulated date, he said, should 
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be “sufficiently long enough ahead to 
provide room for fruitful negotiations.” 
The idea was presented as a possible 
bridge for the timing problem involving 
the Soviet’s demand for an immediate 
declaration of prohibition and the West’s 
control first. There have been no new 
developments since this suggestion. 


Said Dr. Pusey 


Dr. Nathan M. Pusey, newly installed 
president of Harvard University, had the 
following to say about United Nations 
week: 

You. have asked me to comment 
on the significance of United Na- 
tions Week. It would seem to me 
that the attempt to work for better 
relationships among nations through 
the agency of the United Nations is 
the kind of daringly imaginative 
effort which now deserves every- 
one’s support. This organization 
does not represent a threat to either 
the security or independence of 
the United States, as has sometimes 
been mistakenly represented; but it 
is on the contrary an effort to estab- 
lish a legal situation in which nations 
can work together to maintain 
peaceful and constructive relation- 
ships among themselves. Its goals 
should be beyond cabal, but unfor- 
tunately they are not recognized by 
all to be so. It therefore becomes 
necessary during United Nations 
Week and at other times to work to 
get a more favorable and more 
knowledgeable hearing for the pro- 
gram of the United Nations here 
and, I suspect even more seriously, 
more widely. It would seem to me, 
therefore, that your present effort 
is a good one.” 

Dr. Pusey’s statement was contained 
in a letter dated Oct. 13 to Harvard 
student David Hanson, a member of 
UWF. United Nations Week this year 
as in the past will be observed from 
Oct. 18-Oct. 24. 


European Briefs 


Another step toward the economic 
integration of Europe was taken during 
May when representatives of twenty 
European nations decided to recommend 
to their governments the setting up of 
a European transportation pool which 
would include rail, road and water trans- 
port systems. The nations taking part 
included all the members of the United 
Nations Economic Council for Europe, 
plus Yugoslavia and Spain. 


A proposal to strengthen the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization by estab- 
lishing an “Atlantic Parliament” in Paris, 
was made by Finn Moe, influential mem- 
ber of the Norwegian Parliament, on the 
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third day of the Second International 
Study Conference on NATO, meeting in 
Copenhagen, Aug. 30-Sept. 5. 

Mr. Moe suggested that each North 
Atlantic nation would name representa- 
tives drawn proportionately from Gov- 
ernment and opposition parties. 

The week-long conference, organized 
by a society in Oxford, England, dis- 
cussed other ways of strengthening 
and mobilizing support for Nato, and 
establishing stronger ties between NATO 
and organized labor and youth move- 
ments in North Atlantic countries. 

The supranational principle received 
strong reinforcement on Sept. 8 when 
the German Government accepted a 
request by the High Authority of the 
European Coal-Steel Community to end 
a discriminatory freight rate practice in 
South Germany. Producers in the Ruhr 
Valley will no longer be able to sell 
steel cheaper to South German custom- 
ers. In the past they used a discrimina- 
tory tax on all German steel sales to 
make up the difference. After a full year 
of operations, the High Authority was 
holding its own in European politics. 

e 

A 10,000 a year grant for a Robert 
Schuman Chair to promote the study of 
economic problems arising from “Euro- 
pean integration” has been made to the 
Bruges (Belgium) College of Europe by 
the Coal-Steel High Authority. 


Catholics Favor Federation 


The report of the French Semaine 
Sociale points to a sharp rise of interest 
and -activity in regional and world or- 
ganization among French Catholics. 

Semaine Sociale, according to Fr. 
Robert A. Graham, contributing editor 
to America magazine, is a “highly 
esteemed institution” whose views “can 
be taken as an authentic reflection of the 
current trend of Catholic opinion in 
France.” 


In the conclusions of the report of 
a meeting at Pau, near the Pyrenees, at 
the end of July, the institution said: 

“Everything, therefore, points towards 
emphasizing the collective duty of 
instituting an international order as a 
whole, as a primary condition of peace, 
rather than discussions on the conditions 
of a just war. Contemporary political 
and economic developments are multi- 
plying the opportunities of creating not 
only regional but even world-wide organs 
in varying federative forms, necessary 
for international order. The duty to cre- 
ate such organs and to develop and per- 
fect them increases at the same rate. 
One of the main tasks will be to limit 
exclusively to the international organi- 
zations the right to use force, without 


which no political society can be con- 
ceived. Only in such international or. 
ganization can legitimate defense against 
aggression—which remains always a right 
and a duty of states—cease to be ey 
ocal and distorted from its legitim' 
meaning.” 

Msgr. Giovanni B. Montini, the Vati- 
can Pro-Secretary of State, had writ- 
ten earlier in the name of Pope Pius 
XII to the directors of this vear’s 
Semaine rebuking Catholics who stil] 
remain insensible to admonitions of the 
Papacy. 

“How many, for example,” he wrote, 
“continue to shut themselves up 
within the narrow confines of a chau- 
vinistic nationalism, incompatible with 
the courageous effort to start a world 
community demanded by recent Popes?” 


WG Progress in Europe 


News that possibly a third country 
may soon amend its Constitution to en- 
able it to become a part of a suprana- 
tional government came from Brussels 
recently where the Belgian Constitution 
was discussed widely in parliamentary 
debates. 


The other two countries are the 
Netherlands and Denmark. France, Italy 
and West Germany incorporated similar 
if not so drastic provisions in their cog- 
stitutions drafted at the end of the 6 
ond World War. 


A complete revision of the Belgian 
Constitution is now under study by 
committees of jurists, politicians and 
members of the government. They are 
attempting to develop a constitutional 
formula that would retain Belgian sov- 
ereignty but at the same time give inter- 
national organizations certain suprana- 
tional powers over its armed forces and 
industrial output. 

The government expects to take the 
first steps toward revision in November. 
If it wins the support of its opposition, 
by royal decree the Senate and House of 
Representatives will be dissolved and 
new elections held. Debate on the Con- 
stitution would begin in 1954. 

Denmark on May 28 followed the 
Netherlands’ lead in amending its Con- 
stitution to permit a surrender of part 
of its authority to international organiza- 
tions such as NATO, the Council of Eu- 
rope and the UN. 

Though not as far reaching as the 
Dutch amendments which were finally 
adopted on May 20 after the second 
reading in the upper House of the Dutch 
Parliament, the new Danish Constitution 
Act allows Parliament to eben 
and delegate part of its authority 
supranational organizations. But _five- 
sixths of its membership must vote af- 
firmatively or the issue must be sub- 
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mitted to a national referendum where 
at least 30 per cent of eligible voters must 
vote against it in order to prevent pas- 
sage. 

he new Constitution was signed by 

& Frederick on June 5—Denmark’s 
Constitution Day. Previously it had been 
approved by two successive Parliaments, 
as required by Danish law, and then 
ratified in a nation-wide plebiscite on 
May 28. The voting was light but 80 per 
cent of those who did vote favored the 
amendments. The only opposition came 
from the Communists and extreme con- 
servatives. 


The 8th Wonder 


The UN may be taking a lambasting 
from certain quarters in the United 
States, but among travelers it is fast be- 
coming one of the leading tourist attrac- 
tions in Eastern United States. 

On Oct. 11 the UN _ headquarters 
building welcomed its 500,000th visitor 
since guided tours were begun just a 
year ago. In that time the number of 
guides has increased from ten to eighty. 
One-hour tours limited to about twenty 
persons leave the lobby of the General 
Assembly every two and a half minutes 
on a busy day. The record day was Aug. 
20 when 2,947 ticket purchasers were 
conducted through by the American As- 
sociation for the United Nations, which 

vides the tours. On a normal Saturday 
Orsi generally reaches 2,800. 


UNICEF 


With American civil and professional 
groups coming to the fore, the U.S. 
Government on Aug. 4 allotted $9,814,- 
333 to the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund for 1953. 

No action was taken on the 1954 con- 
tribution by the United States in view 
of the fact that the status of the agency 
was still under study. In past years the 
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U.S. share of untceF funds had been 70 
per cent. 

However, on Oct. 6, in an unusual 
display of unanimity within the UN, 
UNICEF was placed on a permanent basis. 
In the same vote it was agreed to keep 
the initials “uNtcEF” but to change the 
name to United Nations Children’s Fund. 

In the past the biggest donor to 
UNICEF, the United States’ contribution 
is expected to be somewhat less than 
70 per cent of the total in fiscal 1954. 
Other UN members are expected to as- 
sume larger shares of the sum _ load. 
Poland and Czechoslovakia contributed 
for the first two years of the fund but 
today no Iron Curtain country supports 
the agency. 


New Field Workers 


Seven new field workers have begun 
work with UWF branches and chapters 
since midsummer. 

Ray E. Short has been appointed field 
director for the newly-created Inter- 
mountain Region of UWF, comprising 
all of Utah and several chapters in 
southern Idaho. His home base will be 
Salt Lake City. 

An ordained minister of the Methodist 
Church, Mr. Short recently worked with 
the student YWCA-YMCA at the Uni- 
versity of Denver. 

In Missouri and southern Illinois, Louis 
T. Iglehart, Jr. becomes the first full- 
time field worker for this district. Mr. 
Iglehart, until just recently a Captain in 
the Marine Air Corps and a veteran of 
both World War II and the Korean War, 
is a Southerner, born in Kentucky and 
schooled in Alabama. He holds the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross and the Air 
Medal. 

Mary Temple, a familiar federalist at 
national gatherings for two years, has 
now added executive secretary of the 
Iowa branch to her past roster of public 
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relations chairman for UWF of Iowa, 
National UWF Publicity Committee 
member and National Executive Council 
member. 

Paul Roloff, former student federalist 
at Toledo University and recent vice 
president of UWF of Columbus, is the 
new Ohio field director. 

In Connecticut, Sandford Zee Persons, 
former insurance salesman, takes over 
from David Gilchrist, who resigned as 
field director for that state in late sum- 
mer. Mr. Persons is a graduate of Yale 
University. 

California and:Florida both claim new 
branch secretaries. Janet Bletcher will 
work with the Calif. branch replacing 
Anne Kidder Ainsworth who is now liv- 
ing in Washington, D.C. Katharine F. 
Prouse, former Clearwater chapter chair- 
man, has become executive secretary of 
the Florida state branch. 


German Army Europeanized 


While the rest of the potential Euro- 
pean Defense Community dallied over 
ratification of the Epc treaty, West Ger- 
many, the first to ratify, took another 
step toward a truly Europeanized army 
when it revealed on Sept. 24 that it had 
drafted new service regulations for Ger- 
man professional soldiers. 

The regulations, which will be enacted 
as soon as it appears that France will 
ratify the Epc treaty, are revolutionary, 
particularly so in traditionally national- 
istic Germany. 

They require future German service 
men to pledge not only to defend the 
Fatherland but also the “peoples of the 
European community” and to serve the 
European army “loyally, courageously 
and obediently.” 

Soldiers will retain their civil rights 
under the new regulations and will be 
permitted to take part in politics as long 
as they do not appear to be participating 


Sandford Persons 
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with army backing. All units in the 
armed forces will elect a representative 
to act as mediator between officers and 
men. 

The regulations will take effect imme- 
diately following final signing of the Epc 
treaty by all six nations. Germany will 
be allowed twelve divisions under the 
treaty, or approximately 20,000 officers 
and 80,000 men. The German Office of 
the Federal Defense Commissioner al- 
ready has received 105,000 applications. 


Franc-ly Speaking 

One issue European politicians will be 
watching closely when the sixteen-mem- 
ber Organization for European coopera- 
tion meets late in October or early 
November will be the re-removal of 
French import quotas. 

France has put back all the import 
quotas which had been removed only 
after months of hard, drawn-out negotia- 
tions. She does this in order to protect 
the exchange value of French currency, 
which is a good 20 per cent higher than 
it should be. The artificial arrangement 
keeps French prices high and foreign 
goods off French markets, but it also 
means that France soon will not be ex- 
porting anything and its business men 
will be living off profits derived not from 
increased efficiency or productivity but 
from subtle financial arrangements. 

The other fifteen members of oFEC 
have shown by past action that they will 
not remove stifling trade barriers unless 
France does. European economists be- 
lieve that France cannot take a Jeading 
role in a united Europe unless she revives 
her national economy by devaluing her 
currency, dropping her import quotas 
and allowing foreign competition in 
home markets. 


Bricker Amendment 

Congress won't meet again until Janu- 
ary but already there are indications that 
the controversial Bricker amendment 
will be one of the main items of business 
when the lawmakers reconvene. 

Senator Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas, 
Democratic Leader of the Senate, virtu- 
ally assured action on Sen. Bricker’s 
proposed constitutional amendment to 
limit the treaty-making powers of the 
President when he predicted “over- 
whelming endorsement” of some such 
measure at the next session of both major 
parties. 

Up for reelection next year, Sen. John- 
son spoke from Washington on a radio 
broadcast to his constituents in Texas. 
He said that only a difference of Jan- 
guage existed between the admendments 
submitted by Sens. Bricker and William 
F. Knowland of California, whose 
amendment has been supported by the 
Administration. (For the five major bills 
proposed see October FEDERALIST. ) 


The bill that would be approved, Sen. 
Johnson said, would assure that the 
American people’s constitutional rights 
“cannot be lost through any treaty and 
at the same time would guarantee the 
President “proper authority for the con- 
duct of foreign affairs.” 

Strong opposition to the Bricker 
amendment was voiced in Washington 
on Sept. 29 in a highly critical report 
adopted by the Federal Bar Association, 
an organization of present and former 
government attorneys. 


The report charged supporters of the 
amendment with “masquerading under 
the banner of preserving the Constitu- 
tion” when they were “in fact seeking to 
destroy” parts of it. 


Philip Perlman, former U.S. Solicitor 
General, led the fight against the amend- 
ment. Only seven of approximately 125 
delegates opposed the report. 


SR 150 


The text of Senate Resolution 150, the 
disarmament resolution passed in the 
closing days of the last Congress, re- 
quests that copies of that document be 
transmitted to the President and the Sec- 
retary of State and that the President 
in turn made known its contents to the 
United Nations and the heads of State 
of the nations of the world. 


In response to a query, the State De- 
partment has revealed that Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge on Aug. 18 pre- 
sented a copy of the resolution to UN 
Secretary General Dag Hammerskjold for 
circulation to all members of the UN. 


“In addition,” the State Department 


statement said, “the resolution has been 


sent to all United States diplomatic 
posts, directing them to present copies 
of the resolution to the Foreign Office 
of the government to which they are ac- 
credited, and to explain that the resolu- 
tion is demonstrative of the abiding 
interest of the Congress and the Execu- 
tive Branch of the United States Govern- 
ment in achieving an agreed disarmament 


program as an inherent part of a durable 
peace.” 


EDC 


On Oct. 27, the Dutch First Chamber 
will begin consideration of the European 
Defense Community Treaty. The treaty 
was approved by the Second Chamber 
on July 23 by a vote of seventy-five to 
eleven. 

Recent constitutional changes permit- 
ting the Netherlands to cede some of her 
sovereignty to supranational organiza- 
tions will necessitate a two-thirds major- 
ity in the chamber, a vote which it is 
deemed sure to get. However,. there is 
strong sentiment against any hasty action 
and it might be some time before final 


approval by the Dutch. 

In Germany, which is the only country 
where the Parliament has approved Epe, 
there was more good news for advocates 
of the treaty as Konrad Adenauer 
assured by the All-German Bloc of y 
thirds support should a_ constitutional 
amendment be declared necessary by the 
Constitutional Court, which now has the 
treaty under consideration. 


Support from the Council of Europe 
and Winston Churchill during the month 
were not enough to break the conflict 
over the treaty in the French Cabinet, 
the chief stumbling block to ratification. 
The British offered to give a formal guar- 
antee that British troops on the Continent 
will not be withdrawn without prior con- 
sultation with Epc countries. 


UN Day 


President Eisenhower met with the 
U.S. Committee for UN Day on Sept. 23 
in the Rose Garden of the White House 
on the occasion of the Committee’s fall 
planning meeting for the nationwide 
observance of UN Day, Oct. 24. 

With over 200 representatives of 
eighty-two national organizations look- 
ing on, Thomas J. Watson, Jr., chairman 
of the Committee and president of the 
International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, presented a testimonial to the Presi- 
dent commending him for designatj 
Oct. 24 as UN Day and for his ey 
furthering the concept of the Uni 
Nations. 

In his reply, President Eisenhower told 
the committee, “You have faith and be- 
lief in the United Nations and so do I.” 

He termed the UN as “far more than 
merely a desirable organization.” In these 
days when “every new invention of the 
scientist seems to make it more nearly 
possible for men to insure his own elimi- 
nation from this globe, I think the United 
Nations has become sheer necessity.” 

Mrs. Marion McVitty of New York, 
chairman of UWF’s UN Committee, 
represented UWF at the ceremonies. 


UNESCO 


The United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization, for 
several years now the favorite whipping 
boy of super-patriotic groups, received 
endorsement from the highest U.S. quar- 
ters on Sept. 15 when President Eisen- 
hower described it as “an essential mem- 
ber” of the UN and John Foster Dulles 
released the report of the President’s 
special committee on Unesco giving 
the organization a clean bill of health. 

Secretary Dulles made two points, in 
connection with the committee’s rep@iiy 
Unesco was not interfering with WW 
American school system, as had some- 
times been charged, and it did not at- 
tempt to undermine national loyalties. 
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President Eisenhower’s statement was 
contained in a message to the opening 
session of the fourth national conference 
of the United States National Commis- 

ion for Unesco in Minneapolis. He said 
a the “United Nations and its family 
of related international organizations, of 
which Unesco is an essential member, 
furnish all these peoples with a reason 
for hope and a means of action in this 
struggle [against ignorance and _ pov- 
erty].” 

The President’s committee, headed by 
Irving Salomon of California, said the 
UN body did not advocate world citizen- 
ship in the political sense. It found no 
evidence of atheism or anti-religious bias 
in any of the group’s work. 750 delegates 
attended the conference. 


European Union 


The gloom was so thick you could 
have cut it with a knife the day the rep- 
resentatives of Europe’s six Coal-Steel 
countries gathered in Rome for a twice- 
postponed conference. 

The purpose of the meeting was to 
discuss the draft constitution for a United 
Europe, originally presented to the coun- 
tries’ foreign ministers on Mar. 10 of this 
year. 

But the approach of the conference 
had precipitated a crisis in French Pre- 
mier Joseph Laniel’s shaky cabinet. 
niel’s Foreign Minister, Georges Bi- 
ult, had hoped to bring opposing 
Gaullist and Socialist factions of the 
Cabinet together on a plan that would 
commit France to a supranational politi- 
cal community but not the European 
army. 

Certain Socialists, Bidault thought, 
might switch their votes in Parliament to 
favor the army once the political com- 
munity plan were adopted. Gaullists 
would be able to vote for the political 
community but would not have to sup- 
port the army since that would be intro- 
duced as an individual and not a Gov- 
ernment matter. 

At Rome, it was immediately apparent 
that M. Bidault’s ingenious plan was not 
to be—that is, to all but the clairvoyant. 
The French Cabinet split was as wide as 
ever. 


To make matters worse, only West — 


Germany and Italy were represented by 
men of ministerial rank, and Giuseppe 
Pella, the Italian Premier and Foreign 
Minister, gave notice early that Italy 
would not ratify any European pact until 
the Trieste issue was solved. 

The second day saw the conference 
hit its nadir. Stalling for time, the French 
delegation requested that all of the most 

troversial problems be laid aside at 
st for the present. 

The conference might have ended 
there were it not for Guy Mollet, Secre- 
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tary General of the French Socialist 
party. Speaking some 500 miles away at 
a meeting of the Council of Europe in 
Strasbourg, Mollet said he hoped the 
EDC treaty could be ratified with the aid 
of Socialist votes provided a European 
political community “of limited scope 
but with real powers and exercising a 
genuine democratic control over the 
existing communities” were first set up. 

Mollet’s statement was the clear breeze 
that carried off the storm. Almost in- 
stantaneously optimism soared at Rome 
as observers saw in the speech indica- 
tions that Laniel’s Government was not 
so hopelessly at: the mercy of the Gaul- 
lists as was generally thought. 

In succeeding days delegates accepted 
all the spade work that had already been 
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done by the ministers at Baden-Baden, 
Germany, in early August and then be- 
gan to add new work of their own. 

At Baden-Baden the ministers had 
agreed unanimously that “there will be 
created a community of sovereign states 
which . . . will exercise supranational 
functions defined by existing treaties or 
which could result from future treaties.” 

The community envisaged by the min- 
isters would be open to all European 
states and would maintain close ties to 
the Council of Europe. It would have 
a bicameral “parliamentary organ” which 
would include “a people’s chamber ema- 
nating from the principle of direct Euro- 
pean elections,” with the council of 
ministers constituting another “essential 
element of the new community.” 

The Rome conference spelled out some 
of the details. Direct elections to the 
people’s chamber would be held under 
national electoral laws approved by each 
of the national parliaments of the mem- 


ber states. Seats would be assigned in 
proportion to each country’s population 
but there would be maximum and mini- 
mum limits. 

In addition to the chamber, there 
would be a Senate, or upper house, an 
executive council or European cabinet, 
and a watchdog committee of national 
ministers. This latter committee was in- 
cluded at the insistence of the French. 
Presumably it would have veto powers 
but no specific executive functions. 

No agreement was reached on how the 
European senators were to be elected or 
appointed, or on what their powers 
would be. Likewise, there was disagree- 
ment on the powers of the executive 
council. 

As the conference broke up on Oct. 9 
there was a definite feeling in the air 
that no matter what the short-comings, 
more progress had been made than any- 
one had a right to expect at the outset. 

However, there were definite signs 
that the storm clouds that had brooded 
so heavily over the opening sessions were 
just over the horizon and might soon be 
on their way back. 

Three months late in getting started, 
the Rome conference had delayed by an 
equal amount of time a meeting of the 
ministers in the Hague, which had been 
scheduled to follow Rome. On Oct. 11 
the Hague meeting was put off a third 
time, the new date being set for Nov. 26. 

Behind the postponement is another 
French crisis, or rather a continuation of 
the old one. With the Rome conference 
still in progress, Gen. Edward Corniglion- 
Molinir, Gaullist member of Laniel’s 
Cabinet, protested that France must have 
her own “great debate” before she made 
commitments in regard to either ratifica- 
tion of the Epc treaty or a European 
political authority. 

The general said 625 deputies and 300 
senators “must have their say in this 
matter, and they must be consulted be- 
fore things go any further, for the subject 
is much too serious to be settled merely 
by means of government instructions to 
the French representatives at the Hague 
conference.” 

“It took the United States some fifty 
[sic] years to work out its federation, 
which was slowly but surely forged in 
the period from the beginning of the 
Revolutionary War to the end of the con- 
flict between North and South. We can- 
not take a decision on what is an enor- 
mous issue for us, involving our 
sovereignty, in a few short weeks.” 

Such a debate as Gen. Corniglion- 
Molinir proposes might run right into the 
election for President of the Republic 
which is supposed to be held in Decem- 
ber. If it does it might be early 1954 
before any more progress is made by 
Europe’s foreign ministers on a European 
political community. 
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The Meaning 
Copenhagen 


DONALD HARRINGTON 


At THE Copenhagen Conference for World Government, 
the international effort to strengthen the United Nations 
enough to make it capable of maintaining world peace came 
of age. The Conference saw the integration of the efforts of 
governmental leaders on the one hand, and of citizens on the 
other, in the close cooperation of the World Association of 
Parliamentarians and the World Movement for World Federal 
Government. These two great, international bodies, with rep- 
resentatives from member organizations in all parts of the 
earth, found their way to common agreement upon a single 
set of principles for UN Charter revision, and a common 
program for advancing those principles in the councils of the 
world. Both organizations were strengthened by the experi- 
ence, and proved this by attracting more and more respon- 
sible and competent leadership into the positions of top 
responsibility. 

It has been a meving and thrilling experience over the last 
six years to see this great world federalist effort grow from a 
small and diffuse collection of rather impractical idealists 
and dreamers into organizations which include not only many 
members of the world’s parliaments, but ministers and officers 
of governments, some of whom undoubtedly will be official 
delegates to the UN Charter review conference if it is held 
in 1955. 

Everything about the Conference was superb. First, there 
was the hospitality of the Danish government and people, 
which far exceeded anything we had any right to expect. The 
Danish House of Parliament was turned over to us for a week. 
Conference sessions were held in the Conference Hall, and 
our commissions met in the majestic parliamentary committee 
rooms. Meals were served in the regular dining room, and 
mail sent from the Parliament Post Office bore the cancella- 
tion, “Copenhagen World Government Conference.” 

Then there were the “occasions,” the sparkling social events 
at which federalists from Asia, Africa, Europe and the Amer- 
icas were able to converse and get to know better one another 
and each’s respective problems. There was the grand opening 
in Copenhagen Town Hall with blasts from the ancient Vik- 
ing horns and speeches from the Movements’ leaders. There 
was the gala reception by the Danish Foreign Minister and 
his wife. There was a dinner at the Town Hall, and a tour of 
that magnificent, historic building conducted by the Mayor 
himself. There was an all-night dancing party with enter- 
tainment by outstanding Danish artists sponsored by the 
Danish Press. Finally, there was “World Government Night” 
at the famous Tivoli Gardens, Copenhagen’s unique peoples’ 
amusement park, with a symphony concert, entertainment 
by dozens of Danish artists and comedians, all members of 
the Danish federalist organization, “Een Verden,” ending with 
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At the Copenhagen Congress with Harry B. Hollins, II1, Danish 
Prof. Rehberg, Harrington, Shuford and Rep. Charles Howell. 


a gigantic display of fireworks and a huge, one-world globe 
whirling and blazing in the sky. 

Impressive commissions of M.P.’s, international lawyers, 
professors and federalist delegates, working far into the night, 
framed the minimal principles by which they believed the 
United Nations could be strengthened into an international 
system of security to replace the present competitive arms 
system. (For complete text, see October FEDERALIST. A “War 
on Want” resolution adopted by the Conference appears on 
page 14 of this issue.) They set forth an elaborate plan of 
action to guide the federalist parliamentarians and citizens 
organizations in their work during the next year. Copies of 
these proposals will be sent to the leaders and officers of the 
United Nations and of all the governments of the world. 
one could listen in on the discussions without being profour 
ly impressed with the knowledge, intelligence, practicalit 
and sincere dedication of all of those who were taking part— 
politicians, governmental leaders and average people alike. 

Finally, there was the city: Copenhagen, with its lovely, 
old buildings, its outstanding museums, its church bells carol- 
ling day and night, its clean, clear, scrubbed look, its stirring 
statuary and spectacular fountains all an unending delight 
to ear and eye, all together an ideal atmosphere in which to 
think and plan together for the ideal of a warless world. 


ND now the work itself is upon us. Hearings for Charter 
revision may be held in many parts of the country 
soon. Citizen opinion is desired. Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles has expressed the hope that at any review conference 
called in 1955 the opinions of private citizens and their or- 
ganizations throughout the world will be heard. This can hap- 
pen only as we may facilitate it through the encouragement 
of citizen study organizations everywhere, the holding of con- 
ferences, the sharing of opinion. It will require discussion 
materials, speakers, speaker-training institutes, field workers, 
both nationally and internationally. 

There remain but two years in which this vast process of 
facilitating the crystallization of public opinion on the matter 
of strengthening the United Nations can take place. That is 
the meaning of Copenhagen. If we succeed at a Charter re- 
view conference, then Copenhagen was a tremendous success. 
If not, then there must be more Copenhagens until we do 
succeed. 

To do the job adequately will require several million dol- 
lars and thousands of consecrated lives. Are we capable 
raising the money, and giving the time necessary to acc 
plish this vast task? This is the question which challenges 
every world federalist in this fall of 1953. At stake is the 
future peace and prosperity of the world. 
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Great 
roposal 


An interview of Colonel 


Paul Shipman Andrews 


Col. Andrews, you drafted the “Freedom from Want” resolu- 
tion adopted at Copenhagen. Will you tell us about it? 


e The most important facts about the resolution, I think, 
are that it was given equal importance with the Copenhagen 
Declaration, and also that it won unanimous backing from 
the delegates of thirty different nations. Incidentally, the 
resolution was co-sponsored by representatives of the five 
most important “neutral” countries in the world—Hugo Osvald 
of Sweden, the eminent humanitarian, politician and au- 
thority on under-developed areas, Max Habicht of Switzer- 
land, eminent lawyer and public figure, H. K. Gbedemah, 
Minister of Commerce and Industry and an M.P. of the 
Gold Coast, H. Iyer of India and D. Iqal of Pakistan. 


The resolution covers the same points mentioned in President 
Eisenhower's speech of April 16, doesn’t it? 


It embodies precisely the same points, namely, a 
world development fund financed by a percentage of the 
savings from disarmament. In my opinion, disarmament and 
world development must be accepted by all nations. 

It is critically necessary that a conference to review the 
UN Charter be held and that at that conference a dedicated 
effort be made to find a way to create under the UN a 
system of effective disarmament as well as a world mutual 
development fund. Effective disarmament must be complete 
down to police forces needed by each nation for internal 
security. It must cover all nations, and it must be so regu- 
lated and supervised that no nation will be expected to 
rely on the mere promises of any other. 


How can the proposal be put across? 


e There is a chance that a great campaign of publicity 
and information throughout the world might result in putting 
heavy pressure on the world’s statesmen and delegates to 
the United Nations Review Conference. 

To me the proposal represents the carrot before the mule— 
the incentive for every nation to accept disarmament in 
order to achieve the enermous benefits of peace. With dis- 
armament will come an end of tensions and fears, sharply 
reduced taxes and the benefits of a better life—food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, medical care, education, land reform, the things 
the peoples of under-developed areas burningly desire for 
themselves and their children. . 


Then it is your opinion that both parts of the proposal equally 
one another? 


e Yes, the benefits from the proposal should prove per- 
suasive to all governments. They might well touch off a 
spiral of world prosperity never before known. 
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—Freedom from Want— 


1. Resolved: That it is necessary that the task of aiding 
the under-developed areas shall be prosecuted with all 
possible promptness as adequate food is an urgent neces- 


sity. This should not await the larger programs herein men- 
tioned. 


2. To appeal to the peoples of the world and to their 
Governments forthwith to concentrate and pool their ef- 
forts and resources towards achieving world-wide freedom 
from want. 

3. This task requires: 

a. A World Mutual Development Fund financed by a 
percentage of the savings from war budgets as pro- 
gressive disarmament releases such savings. 

b. A system of effective disarmament, simultaneous, uni- 
versal and supervised under the United Nations, 
complete down to internal security forces necessary 
for law and order within each nation, so that no 
nation need rely on the mere promises of any other. 


4. That these two steps be recognized as interdependent. 


5. That each of the Governments of the United Nations, 
and also non-governmental organizations, are urged to 
begin immediately the study of proposals to amend the 
Charter of the United Nations (as indicated above). 

6. That this Conference of Copenhagen urges: 

a. That when in 1955 there comes up on the agenda 
of the United Nations the question of calling a Char- 
ter review conference, the delegates of the nations 
be instructed to vote in favor thereof. 

b. That the greatest possible effort be devoted, among 
other things, to the attempt to achieve the two high 
objectives mentioned above. 

c. That a method of organization be developed for 
widely, intensively and continuously publicizing to 
the peoples of all nations the benefits which would 
accrue to every nation and area in the event that this 
great proposal for disarmament and a fund should 
be agreed upon by the nations. 

d. That any amendments agreed upon at the review 
conference be submitted to each nation for ratification 
by its own constitutional processes. 

7. It was further resolved that the message should be 

sent to the Secretary General of the United Nations, to the 
heads of State and Foreign Affairs of every nation, to each 


non-governmental organization and other parties as might 
be interested. 


One reason I believe this is that the proposal appeals 
to men’s self-interest and to their pocketbooks, in every coun- 
try, advanced or under-developed. Because it is a practical 
demonstration of brotherhood as wide as mankind, it could 
enlist the powerful support of most of the world’s great re- 
ligions. It offers the hope of achieving the things which, 


area by area, group by group, men deeply desire throughout 
the world. 


What if the nations don’t accept the proposal? 


e The inducements might not prove strong enough to 
persuade the nations to accept disarmament and a mutual 
development fund. Perhaps our ill-starred civilization must 
go through another cataclysmic great war, a war this time 
so terrible that the first to die will be fortunate. 

But the incentives and inducements will be strong. If 
the peoples of the world are adequately informed as to what 
and how strong they are, just possibly they might prove strong 
enough. Just possibly this generation might witness the build- 
ing of an enduring peace. 


Copenhagen’s 


A point-by- point 
the World Movement 


UN Charter Amendment 


Once the question of a review conference will be on the 
agenda of the UN General Assembly in 1955, there is 
recognition in several quarters of the need for governmental, 
inter-governmental and popular discussion of the possibility 
of amending the UN Charter. The Netherlands Government 
has set up a UN Charter revision commission to study the 
problem. A committee of the U.S. Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations has been appointed to study Charter revi- 
sion and to hold public hearings on the subject. There is 
item on the current agenda of the UN Assembly prove 
the appointment of a technical committee to gather proposais 
and attitudes of member governments prior to 1955. In the 
U.S., the Brookings Institute and the Carnegie Foundation 
have initiated Charter revision studies, and Mr. Grenville 
Clark is preparing a book for the Ford Foundation which 
puts forward specific Charter amendments. 


Arms Reduction 


Rapester proposals for the control of armaments have been 
made to the UN Disarmament Commission jointly by the 
U.S., U.K. and France. These proposals in the main express 
broad general principles, although specific proposals have 
been made on the single item of limiting military manpower. 
Counter proposals on broad general principles have been 
submitted by the Soviet Union. No agreements on any of the 
proposals have been reached by the Disarmament Commis- 
sion (see page 5). Although the Baruch Plan can still be 
reconsidered by the commission, no complete and detailed 
plan for disarmament covering all of its terms has been sub- 
mitted to the commission so far. The commission will report 
to the Eighth General Assembly. Detailed plans worked out 
by the commission might reveal the need for Charter amend- 


ments of the kind recommended in the Copenhagen Declara- 
tion (Ch. I). 


UN Legion 


aiid Liz, when he was Secretary General, suggested the 
possibility that a UN Legion, or token force, individually 


Per Haekkerup, Danish M.P., welcomes the Joint Conference at the oul 
session. Louis Sohn, center, discusses some aspect of the Congress with fed- 
eralists John Merryman, left, and Philip W. Amram. Gold Coast delegate 
Gbdemah and his wife in their native costumes added a festive note. 
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SEEDS OF 1955 IN UN NOW 


Program Is Already Underway 


analysis of the political action program adopted by 


and the Parliamentary Conference—by Marion E. McVitty 


recruited for the UN, might be useful in guarding UN com- 
missions in troubled areas and as a symbol of the more ade- 
quate force the UN might someday have. The matter was 
referred to the Collective Measures Committee which has 
never recommended any action, but did recommend further 
study. The committee is not scheduled to report at the present 
Assembly. It seems unlikely that the question of a UN Legion 
will now arise automatically. Some new initiative on the part 
of a member government, or of a UN commission or com- 


@:: or of the Secretariat will probably be required if 


ion on the subject is to be taken. Such a Legion might serve 
s a pilot plant for the UN force advocated in the Copen- 
hagen Declaration. 


UN Technical Assistance 


HE U.S. and certain other UN members are providing part 

of their technical assistance programs outside the UN. It 
is hoped that more of this kind of aid will be channeled 
through the UN. In the report of the Economic and Social 
Council to be made to the present Assembly, the Council 
recommends that nations contributing to UN Technical As- 
sistance pledge their contribution for a period longer than one 
year so that long-term planning essential to this type of pro- 
gram may be facilitated. Present programs for technical assist- 
ance and economic aid are necessary to aid under-developed 
areas until expanded programs, made possible by saved 
resources from disarmament can be begun, and much valu- 
able experience is being gained now which will help to make 
an expanded program more efficient when it becomes avail- 
able. 


Special Fund for Economic Development 


a UN Committee on a Special Fund for Economic De- 
velopment recommended that such a fund be set up when 
it was supported by thirty governments and had a working 
capital subscribed of not less than $200,000,000. The Eco- 
nomic and Social Council considered the report of this com- 
mittee, and the Council will submit in its report to the Eighth 
Assembly a recommendation that “States-members of the 
United Nations ask our peoples when sufficient progress has 

n made in internationally supervised world-wide disarma- 

¢nt, to devote a portion of the savings achieved through such 
disarmament to an international fund, within the framework 
of the UN, to assist development and reconstruction in under- 
developed countries.” In originating this recommendation in 
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the Economic and Social Council, the U.S. delegate said that 
President Eisenhower had pledged the United States to con- 
tribute to such a fund under those circumstances. This is in 
keeping with the Copenhagen Declaration (Ch. I) and the 
resolution on freedom from want. 


International Law Commission 


HE International Law Commission consists of legal experts 

elected by the UN General Assembly. They act as indi- 
viduals and not as representatives of their governments. This 
commission has repeatedly asked to be given full-time status 
with the necessary compensation to make that status possible 
for the individuals concerned. The ten-week sessions yearly 
that the commission is now able to hold are inadequate to 
the tasks assigned to it. Among them are: the codification of 
international law; the drafting of a code of offenses against 
the peace and security of mankind; a code of diplomatic 
rights and immunities. There is no present effort being made 
to give this commission full-time status. It will require the 
initiative of one or more member governments to bring the 
matter to the serious consideration of the next Assembly, and 
undoubtedly the major obstacle is the question of funds to 
compensate the members of the commission. 


Codification of International Law 


HE codification of international law has been slow because 
of the short work periods allotted to the International 
Law Commission. Nevertheless, the commission has prepared 
and will present in its report to the Eighth Assembly a final 
draft on “arbitral procedures” capable of rendering decisions 
that have some legal basis on disputes between parties. It 
embodies a development of existing international law toward 
more binding legal obligations in the area of arbitration. This 
draft foreshadows methods that might be used by a “world 
equity tribunal” as advocated in the Copenhagen Declaration, 
or perhaps in some instances by the International Court of 
Justice under the functions recommended for that court in 
the Copenhagen Declaration (Ch. I, Rec. 4). 


Offenses Against the Peace and Security of Mankind 


Spee International Law Commission completed three years 
ago a draft Code of Offenses Against the Peace and 
Security of Mankind. This draft code is based on the principle 
of individual responsibility for the commission of the crimes 
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with which it deals. One of the crimes defined is the breach 
of disarmament agreements. The code also defines certain 
other crimes such as the. fomenting of civil strife within na- 
tions, and the crime of genocide, which articles are considered 
highly controversial by some UN members. The code is, 
therefore, awaiting comments by more governments before 
again being placed on the agenda of the UN Assembly. Adop- 
tion of a code based on individual responsibility for the crime 
of violating disarmament agreements could be an important 
step toward the goals recommended in the Copenhagen Dec- 
laration (Ch. I). 


International Criminal Court 


pee Committee on International Criminal Jurisdiction has 
completed and revised a draft Statute for an International 
Criminal Court. The court would be competent to deal with 
individuals and corporations, rather than with nation states. 
How this court is to be established is in doubt as the UN 
cannot, itself, set up such a court since the UN does not have 
the competence to deal with individuals and so cannot confer 
that right on another organ. Many believe that the best way 
to establish the court would be by Charter amendment which 
could overcome the present difficulty. Those who doubt the 
possibility of achieving the object by this means, suggest that 
it might be set up by a separate convention outside the UN 
to which states ‘might adhere. As drafted, the statute does 
not confer compulsory jurisdiction on the court. The need 
for this court was originally recognized as an instrument 
which would be required to implement the Code of Offenses 
Against the Peace and Security of Mankind. The Committee 
on International Criminal Jurisdiction will report to the 
Ninth UN Assembly. Approval of the establishment of this 
court, preferably by UN Charter amendment, would be a step 
toward the creation of lower courts of the UN capable of 
dealing with individuals as recommended in the Copenhagen 
Document (Ch. I, Rec. 4). 


Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories 


HE Seventh General Assembly voted to continue the Com- 

mittee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories for the next three years. The question of its being con- 
tinued for more than three years, or of its being made per- 
manent, will not, therefore, arise until the Assembly of 1955, 
or at a review conference as was suggested by some of the 
delegates when this Committee was discussed last year. It 


A study in earnest deliberation featuring Major Gen- 
eral Hjalmar Riiser-Larsen, World Movement president, 
British M.P. Arthur Henderson and Per Haekkerup. 


should be remembered that the Administering Powers of 
these Territories have agreed to transmit to this committee 
information on economic, educational and social affairs, but 
not on political matters. One of the most controversial issues 
in the UN has been the discussion in other UN committees 
and in the Assembly, itself, of political affairs in non-s 
governing territories. A settlement of the question as 
whether the UN has the right to debate those matters seems 
necessary in the not too distant future. A compromise be- 
tween the nations that feel the UN must debate such matters 
and those who boycott meetings in which they are taken up 
might be an agreement to transmit to this one committee in- 
formation on political affairs in non-self-governing territories. 
However, there is no present action in the UN to arrive at 
such a step. 


Commission on Human Rights 


T THE Seventh General Assembly the Commission on 
Human Rights was urged to give more attention to a 
functional approach to furthering human rights, rather than 
devoting all of its efforts to drafting the Covenants on Human 
Rights. Although it was agreed that the commission should 
seek to complete the drafts, it was felt that it should also 
seek out ways to increase the recognition and practice of 
human rights wherever possible. At the present Assembly 
the committee dealing with human rights will, therefore, hear 
reports on “Technical Assistance in the Fields of Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of Minorities,” “Technical As- 
sistance in Promoting and Safeguarding the Rights of Women” 
and “A Program of Concerted Practical Action in the Social 
Field of the UN and Its Specialized Agencies.” In these re- 
ports it is expected that information will be given on plans 
for seminars and training commissions and further educational 
efforts in this field. Voluntary action by the nations on such 
programs is considered necessary and valuable, since even 
if completed and ratified, the Covenants on Human Rights 
could not be universally enforced. 


Committee on Factors 


E report of the Committee on Factors to Determine 
Whether a Nation Is or Is Not Self-Governing to be made 
to the present Assembly recommends a list of such factors in 
three categories: those for independent self-government; those 
for self-government of territories which freely continue asso- 
ciation with a “metropolitan” power; those for territories enter- 
ing into a federation. The committee points out in its report 
that these lists of factors should be considered as appropriate 
in each individual case, but that they cannot be considered 
severally or together as a definition of self-government. They 
are put forward as aids rather than as precise conditions 
which must be met. The work of the committee is complete 
in so far as it has fulfilled its task within the terms it was 
given. However, other committees had made earlier studies, 
and the Assembly might decide that this work should be 
carried further by some new committee. The lists of factors 
drawn up by this committee to date might help in arriving at 
a definition of a state which could be included in the Charter, 
as recommended in the Copenhagen Declaration (Ch. JI, 
Rec. 1-3). 


Ratification of a Revised UN 


: er following nations already have clauses in their con- 
stitutions which would permit their entry into a stronger 
UN: Denmark, France, Germany, Italy and the Netherlands. 
Still others might find this a valuable interim step. Present 
best advice indicates, however, that such efforts in the United 
States would probably not be helpful. Necessary amendme 

to the U.S. Constitution might rather be made as part of & 
process of ratifying UN Charter amendments. Those nations 
which can amend their constitutions now indicate a hearten- 
ing willingness to participate in a stronger UN. 
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* 
Federalism in 


Australia 


H. N. RHODES 


ae under-populated, coveted, vulnerable, Australia 
stands more in need of world government than almost 
any other nation. Yet, the same isolation which makes us 
so vulnerable is Australia’s greatest obstacle to the growth 
of world federalist thinking. 

Isolation from one’s friends can mean danger, but 
isolation from one’s potential enemies can give a false 
sense of security. And, despite jet propulsion and shrinking 
distances, this sense of remoteness from the main stream 
of events, this false sense of security-in-isolation is strongly 
reflected in the Autralian’s world outlook. 

Yes, of course, there is our “near North,” with its 
teeming millions and newly found nationalisms; and, ad- 
mittedly, there was the Battle of the Coral Sea—near thing, 
that, for Australia—but “We've got a big brother in 
America . . .”; “No, it can’t happen here,” thinks the 
man in the street. 

It is against this almost unbelievable complacency 
that world federalism in Australia has made its hard-won 
gains. For many years before any attempts at organization 
were made, leading Australian thinkers, like Professor 
Walter Murdoch, “Grand Old Man” of Australian letters 
and former Chancellor of the University of Western Austra- 
lia, had been hammering away at the world federalist 
theme. 


But it was under the stimulus of published works, 
Streit’s “Union Now,” Curry’s “Case for Federal Union,” 
and R. W. G. McKay’s “Federal Europe,” that the first 
attempts at organization were made. In the unpropitious 
first years of World War II, these attempts failed or 
lingered on ineffectually, and it was not until the birth 
of the World Movement for World Federal Government 
at Luxembourg in 1946 that world federalism came again 
to life in Australia. 

Ata conference in Melbourne in 1949, three existing 
federalist organizations under various names in Sydney, 
Melbourne and Adelaide combined under a common name 
and constitution to form the “World Movement for World 
Federal Government—Australian Section.” Uniformity of 
name and stated objects has thus been achieved, not only 
eo" Australia but also in conformity with the world 


Mr. Rhodes is chairman of the New South Wales Divi- 
sion of the World Movement for World Federal Govt. 
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Around the Globe 


liaison body. The objects incorporated in our constitution 
were those set out in the Montreux Declaration of the 
World Movement. 

Center of gravity of membership is Sydney, where 
there are some 500 paid-up members, a large proportion 
of whom attend meetings each month at History House 
to hear prominent guest speakers on world affairs and 
to receive a report from the executive committee on local 
and overseas developments in the movement. 16 mm. 
documentary films are frequently part of the program. 
Typical of our best in these ventures was a symposium 
“Above All Nations Is Humanity’—women of four nations 
(India, Philippines, U.S. and Australia) in an eloquent 
plea for one world. In the same meeting two films “Picture 
in Your Mind” (psychological basis of race prejudice) 
and “Cummington Story” (assimilation of Europeans into 
a New England community) were shown. Visitors at 


Australian News & Information Bureau 
“Isolated . . . coveted, vulnerable Australia .. .” 


these meetings are invited to become members of the or- 
ganization. With a somewhat smaller membership, the 
Melbourne division holds meetings each month at the 
International Club, where prominent guest speakers are 
heard. 

Less frequently, but on a more ambitious seale, ban- 
quets are held in Sydney and Melbourne to honor the 
visits of celebrated federalists. In this way, Lord Bev- 
eridge (now Patron of the wmMwrc Australian Section), 
atomic scientist Professor Mark Oliphant (now a New 
South Wales Vice-President), Gilbert McAllister, M.P. 
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(Gt. Britain), Professor George Catlin, I. J. Pitman, M.P. 
(Gt. Britain) and violinist Yehudi Menuhin have been 
feted, and substantial press publicity, radio publicity and 


’ membership gains have resulted. In N.S.W., some very suc- 
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cessful receptions and “One World Supper Parties” or- 
ganized by Social Director Ena M. Towndrow have 
brought funds and new friends to the movement. 

Most noteworthy radio publicity achieved by the move- 
ment has been through a weekly series of news commen- 
taries arranged and broadcast through “outback” radio 2Qn 
at Deniliquin, N.S.W., by journalist Frank Campbell, who 
also donated the cost of the series. Other important broad- 
casts have been the first Trans-Tasman (Australia-N.Z. ) 
“Nation’s Forum of the Air” on “Is World Government 
Possible Within Ten Years,” and a half-hour broadcast 
“Lest Freedom Perish” from the Lyceum Theatre, Sydney. 

“World Government News,” official news-sheet of the 
Australian movement is published quarterly and 2,000 
copies circulated to members and contacts in all Australian 
states. Other publications take the form of special broad- 
sheets and leaflets, such as the public statement of the 
Emergency Committee of Atomic Scientists (10,000 


Australian News & Information Bureau 


“Center of gravity of membership is Sydney . . .” 


copies) and a montage leaflet based on Churchill’s 1950 
Copenhagen appeal for a world government (15,000 
copies). 

Perhaps the most successful and_ significant single 
event was a full scale public opinion poll on world gov- 
ernment conducted in Gosford Shire (50 miles north of 
Sydney) in 1950, under the direction of executive vice 
president R. L. Colman, branch president J. H. Corner 
and with the truly magnificent support of the newspapers 
“Gosford Times” and “Woy-Woy Herald.” In a 74 per cent 
poll of some 6,000 electors, a 94 per cent “yes” vote was 
recorded under proper supervision of the Shire Clerk. 


But, though growing, the impact of the movement 
on our legislators is still very small. A questionnaire to 
all candidates for N.S.W. seats in the 1949 federal general 
election brought only 22 replies, mainly favorable. Col. 
the Hon. A. H. Dennett, a member of the Victorian state 
Legislative assembly, Hon. R. J. Heffron, Deputy Premier 
of N.S.W., W. Davies and W. C. Wentworth, members 
of the Federal House of Representatives, and R. F. X. 
Connor, member of the Legislative Assembly of N.S.W., 
the stormy petrel of Australian politics, are all now mem- 
bers of the movement. With 1955 UN Charter revision 
as a specific project and with the contacts and publicity 
of the forthcoming visit of British Parliamentary World 
Government Group member Frank Beswick, M.P., we con- 
fidently hope that our people’s complacency will be shaken 
and that our questionnaire to candidates for the 1954 fed- 
eral general election will bring much more encouraging 
results, 


FY 1 


A plan for the easy and inexpensive purchase of books 
and book reviews in the field of world affairs and world 
order is now being offered by the World Order Library, Ing 
130 Brattle Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. Stillman Willia 
the editor, has made an intensive study of publications ™m 
this field over the past ten years and is now offering, at 
reduced rates when possible, a wide selection either to mem- 
bers of the subscription service or to individual mail order 
applicants. 

Subscribers for the first year to this mail order service 
will receive, in addition to the catalogue-guide and supple- 
ments, thirty book review folders—one folder for each book. 
Each folder includes one or two outstanding reviews in full 
text, two or more reviews in excerpt and occasionally, refer- 
ences to other reviews. These folders, comparable in size to 
the catalogue, are suitable for filing, inserting in a conven- 
tional ring binder or placing within the flyleaf of the book 
reviewed. Additional copies of individual book review folders 
are available to subscribers without charge. Subscribers to 
the plan are not obligated to purchase books. 

The books, many of them out of print, have been classi- 
fied into different groups according to different approaches 
to the general subject of the growing world community. 
Among those books on federation are included E. B. White's 
“The Wild Flag,” The Chicago Group’s “Preliminary Draft 
of World Constitution,” and Fremont Rider’s “The Great 
Dilemma in World Organization.” Philosophical and historical 
books include Arnold Toynbee’s “Civilization on Trial,” Carl 
Van Doren’s “The Great Rehearsal,” and Arthur N. Hol- 
combe’s “Our More Perfect Union.” 

The cost of the initial subscription is $2.50—renewal $1. 
Non-subscribers may obtain the catalogue-guide for 1953 (a 
commentary on forty-one books with a supplemental listing 
of thirteen books) at a charge of 25¢. * 
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PATHWAYS IN INTERNATIONAL LAW by Arthur K. Kuhn 
—New York: Macmillan, 240 pp., $4. 


nis charming little volume should be read by all interested 
in law for world affairs, as distinguished from the too-glib 
concept, “world law.” 

The author calls it “A Personal Narrative.” It is that—and 
much more. It adroitly implies incomparably more than is 
directly stated. 

From prefatorial text, “In the international sphere, the 
alternative to law is anarchy,” to the epilogue where the 
author says his “pathways were directed . . . toward this goal 
of the supremacy of law,” it is the story of a rich lifetime of 
labor to enlarge the area of liberty under law. 

World federalists should go with the author through all 
the conferences and episodes which eloquently point up the 
facts that neither youth nor maturity should be intolerant of 
each other; but, rather, that, if we are to have law for world 
affairs, both must unite in youthful maturity. This is to say, 
and see with the author, that enduring peace requires “crea- 
tion of a moral order for international justice ... and... a 


6: balance between order and liberty throughout the 
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Why does this review plead for mature restraint which 
harnesses, but does not destroy, youthful enthusiasm? Because 
the cause of law for world affairs is retarded by every extrava- 
gant assertion which implies that world law may solve at the 
world level those problems which can only be solved through 
internal achievement, education, advance and self-control of 
peoples and nations within themselves. And because wild 
claims play into the pattern-of-the-past nostalgia of isolation- 
ism. 

The Fujii California alien land law decision by an inter- 
mediate appellate court was written by a Justice with the 
best of good intentions. It held that the United Nations 
Charter rendered void a California law which prevented alien 
Japanese from taking title to land. 

The law was, in fact, an anachronism. It had become un- 
constitutionally discriminatory in violation of both federal and 
state constitutions. The California Supreme Court set aside 
the lower appellate decision, and held the UN Charter had 
no application, but dealt with the matter under California and 
federal fundamental law, setting aside the law because of 
racial discrimination against the Japanese. 

Yet the isolationists have had a field day. Lawyers who 
knew that, the minute the Supreme Court granted a hearing, 
the intermediate appellate court decision ceased to exist, still 
argue the “Fujii case.” And, yet, the only existing decision in 
the case determined the exact opposite of what isolationists 
still claim as UN interference in local state affairs. 

Mr. Kuhn gives another example. 

“I believe that if the Declaration of Human Rights and 

the Covenant which was designed to put it in effect had been 
ore modest in their scope and had not embraced also eco- 
mic and social so-called ‘rights,’ the Genocide Convention 


Mr. Lindstrom, our reviewer, is a member of 
UMF of Calif. and a long time Lincoln schelar. 
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would not have aroused serious opposition. The two subjects 

were confused with each other in the minds of the public. 

Many lawyers who were heartily in favor of a genocide con- 

vention were quite justifiably alarmed at the somewhat irre- 

sponsible nature of undertakings for the enforcement of human 
rights without due regard for the excellent separation of State 
power from Federal power in our own Constitution.” 
Kuhn then quoted from President Truman’s first report to 
Congress in 1947 on UN activities: “We cannot have lasting 
peace unless a genuine system of world law is established and 
enforced,” and wisely observed: 

“I am usually apprehensive of such ambitious phrases as 
‘world law’ without specific juristic definition. Accordingly, I 
felt that it would be worth while to analyze how far the world 
could safely advance the cause of world order under law.” 

This is not mere semantics. It is of the essence of sound allo- 
cation of sovereign Jaw power under the federal concept of 
government. 

It is out of a mature prior experience, and the current 
hysteria whipped up by isolationists for an amendment to 
strait-jacket the treaty power, that the author questions the 
wisdom of “elaboration” at the world level “of an Interna- 
tional Bill of Rights of Man.” He points to the controversy it 
has roused as to the entire matter of law for world affairs 
(203) and observes: 

“As a lawyer, I believe it to be unfortunate that the draft- 
ing of such clauses, especially when they are to be embodied 
in a multilateral treaty, is often entrusted to committees which 
have insufficient juridical expertness and experience. The use 
of the phrase ‘fundamental freedoms’ applied to such matters 
as ‘freedom from want’ or ‘freedom from fear’ is confusing and 
has already led to much misapprehension. In like manner the 
classification of social and economic advantages as ‘rights’ is 
likewise confusing. These are matters which cannot yet be 
accurately defined in juridical terms, nor is there agreement 
as to the extent to which such advantages can be guaranteed 
by the international community.” 

Does this mean that either the author or this reviewer 
would put brakes on progress toward an ever more universal 
increase of liberty under law, equality of opportunity, an 
unfettered start in the race of life? Not at all. It simply is to 
say that we should avoid setbacks and disasters such as have 
already befallen the cause of law for world affairs on a federal 
basis, just because schemes have been put forth which are not 
politically feasible at this time, and which would, in effect, 
expect an infant to do tasks difficult for mature manhood. 

It is interesting, as Mr. Kuhn’s work implies, that people 
who would not think of trying to build the Empire State 
Building without the best engineering and architectural studies 
(involving knowledge many times tested by experience), still 
insist that they can design the most important juridical struc- 
ture in history (involving some juridical procedures yet to be 
evolved and tested by experience) without the legal and 
juridical studies requisite for success. 

How grateful we should be for such work as that being 
done by Grenville Clark. This is no plea for lawyer monopoly. 
It is a plea for expert and careful consideration. It is a plea 
to avoid grandiloquent escapism. It is a plea to avoid the 
escapism which assumes that human nature can be suspended, 
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when it must be elevated to a desire to evolve and live under 
law. It is a plea by author Kuhn, out of rich experience, that 
we start with an effectively attainable goal of limited jurisdic- 
tion solely for world affairs, so that we may survive to. achieve 
more. 

It is implicit in what author Kuhn has written, and the 
prayer of this reviewer, that, as world federalists, we mod- 
estly labor for law on a federal basis, solely for world affairs, 
within which nations may be preserved for internal national 
affairs, states within nations for internal local affairs, and man 
and men, in self-control and responsibility, for individual 
affairs; thus to achieve, not merely decree and declaim, what 
Lincoln calls “man’s vast future.” 

It seems to this reviewer that Mr. Kuhn’s work asks that 
we modestly and tough-mindedly achieve; that we avoid 
extravagant and transcendental assertions and declarations 
about an immediate millenium. Thus, and thus only, our world 
federal position may be shown to be as irrefutably sound as 
it actually is. 

Perhaps Mr. Kuhn may feel this reviewer's feelings infer 
more from his fascinating volume than the author intended. 
I think not; but, in any event, his volume has been sieved 
through the mentality of one federalist who hopes many others 
may also make it part of their mental inventories. 


Ralph G. Lindstrom 
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CoMPLETE CATALOGUES OF PUBLICATIONS OF THE CARNEGIE 
ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE—This brochure 
lists all Endowment publications now in print through June 
1953. Many books and pamphlets on the UN. Free; Carnegie 


Endowment for International Peace, 405 E. 46th St., New 
York 17. 


1952 ANNUAL Review or UniTep Nations AFFairs edited by 
Clyde Eagleton and Richard N. Swift—Roundup of UN 
events during the 1952 session, making the fourth volume 
in this series. Includes articles on trusteeship territories, 
the UN General Assembly, problems of the Near East, etc. 
234 pp., $4.50; New York University Press, Washington 
Square, New York 3. 


KOREAN Pros_eMs by John Foster Dulles—An address by the 
Secretary of State before the American Legion convention 
and broadcast to the nation on Sept. 2. 10 pp., free; Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25. 


ARMISTICE IN Korea by Dwight D. Eisenhower—The mes- 
sage made by the President immediately after the signing of 
the Korean truce and broadcast to the nation. Also includes 
selected statements and documents relative to the armis- 
tice, such as the POW agreement. 29 pp., free; Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25. 


WAY Forum—A new magazine, published for the first time 
in October, by the World Assembly of Youth. First issue 
has wide variety of articles on international subjects, such 
as Unesco, UN, an International Voluntary Work Camp 
in Bengal, etc. All articles are by young people or pro- 
fessional youth workers. English and French edition. $1.50 
per year; World Assembly of Youth, 6 Rue Ampere, 
Paris 17. 


U.S. PARTICIPATION IN THE UN—Report to the Congress by 
President Eisenhower on U.S. activities in the UN during 
1952. 285 pp., 60¢; Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25. 


THE ASSAULT ON THE UN by Alexander Uhl—An analysis of 
organizations and individuals in this country attacking 


either the UN or the specialized UN agencies—from the 
“hate” groups to the moderates. Concisely-written by an 
able journalist. Also available is a outline to be used by 
study and discussion group leaders in conjunction with the 
book. 44 pp., single copy, 25¢—bulk prices on request: 
Public Affairs Institute, 312 Pennsylvania Ave., SE, W 
ington 3. 


Issues BEFORE THE EIGHTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY—The annual 
Carnegie Endowment review of the major questions con- 
fronting the delegates to the eighth session of the UN 
General Assembly. 128 pp., single copy, 25¢—bulk prices 
on request; Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27. 


Tue Way or Peace—Using an unusual technique—that of 
puppets in color—with quite excellent narration this film 
begins with the One World that was in the beginning, 
traces the division of man into races, religions and nations, 
and brings out that mankind must unite in the constructive 
use of atomic power if this new force is not to cause 
destruction. 16 mm., rental—$8 per day; Association Films, 
347 Madison., New York City. 


UNICEF Greetinc Carps—This year’s cards carry the theme 
of children at play, children flying kites in Peru, playing 
hide and seek in the Middle East, etc. Each card carries 
Season’s Greetings in the five official languages of the UN. 
Also available are the same cards to be used as notecards 
and with no greeting imprint. In addition to these cards 
featuring children at play, Henri Matisse has drawn a 
greeting card for the UN—a flaming torch-design sym- 
bolizing the UN as man’s best hope for peace. These, too, 
available with or without greeting imprint. $1 per box of 


10; unicer Greeting Card Fund, United Nations, N 
York. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN ASSISTANCE by William Adams Brown, Jr. 
and Redvers Opie—An analysis and appraisal of the pro- 
grams of foreign assistance by the U.S., from lend-lease 
through mutual security, 1941-52. The authors describe the 
various types of aid, consider the issues of policy ‘that 
arose, interpret the results and recommend courses for 
the future. $6; The Brookings Institute, Washington, D.C. 


CoPpENHAGEN CONFERENCE Fitm—A 16 mm. film taken at the 
recent Conference. Includes registration, several committee 
meetings and various scenic trips taken by the delegates. 
Probably most useful as an entertaining gimmick for any 
federalist gathering. Price on request. Een Verden, 33.2 
Gothersgade, Copenhagen K, Denmark. 


Tower or Destiny—A 15-minute film on the United Nations 
headquarters featuring a complete camera tour through 
the various buildings. Can be obtained from RKO-Pathe 
at the request of your local theatre manager and shown 
only in the regular movie house. 


LospyIsT FOR THE Peope: A Record of 50 Years by Benjamin 
C. Marsh—An autobiography of the polemecist who carried 
on a one-man “Peoples Lobby” for peace and many other 
issues during the Twenties and Thirties. Public Affairs 
Press, 312 Pennsylvania Ave., SE, Washington 3. 


A CHrIsTIAN NEWSLETTER ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS—A 
new monthly newssheet published by the National Coy 
of Churches of Christ, giving pertient and varied info 
tion on international events. $1. per year; National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 297 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10. 
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Phomas G. MacGowan has been finance chairman of 
UWF since the beginning of last summer, succeeding 
a fellow Ohioan in the job, Mrs. Sally Bray. In charge 
since 1939 of market research at Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Co., he has been journalist, author, publisher 
and finally president of a New York market research 
firm. During World War II, Mr. MacGowan teas chair- 
man of the marketing committee of the Committee for 
Economic Development. He is a past president of the 
Akron UWF chapter and is a present member of the 
committee on national policu of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce. A frequent contributor to the business 
press, he has written two books on marketing. 


Fund Raising for 1955-56 


ne National Finance Committee, now enlarged to include 
a representative of each branch and with the addition of a 
“all-time assistant to the finance chairman, is actively work- 
ing to raise the money which the organization urgently needs 
©) carry forward its work in the critical vear ahead. 

The various state branches are working with their chapters 
in planning fund raising drives and special functions, includ- 
ing in a great many cases the fund raising dinners which 
have proven so successful in many chapters. 

The state branches are also urging that every chapter make 
a budget of its probable income and expenditures, and make 
a definite program for raising the money needed. The states 
have all accepted their quotas and, in addition, are striving 
to meet the goals which were established at the Chicago 
Assembly. 

As I get deeper into this work I find a decided ground- 
swell of growing optimism and good feeling not only about 
UWF finances, but about the outlook for the organization in 
zeneral and about the chances for attaining our objective. 


jen vear we are faced with a splendid opportunity and a 
tremendous challenge, arising partly from the nearness of 
the crucial vear 1955 and partly from the growing interest in 
Washington and throughout the country in Charter revision. 
We cannot meet this opportunity and challenge without 
money—much more money than UWF has raised in the im- 
mediate past. 

I earnestly hope that every member of UWF will do his 
full part in this vital fund raising work, both as an individual 
and as a worker in his chapter or branch. With that kind of 
«ffort and dedication UWF will not fail. 


‘istmas is coming. Many UWF branches and chapters help 
support federalist activities by the sale of cards. Look for 
announcement of the different cards in Tue FepeRALIsT— 
then buy them and send them during this Christmas season. 


—Memo— 


To: The Editor 
Fromt: Martin T. Hutchinson 


1 am writing concerning the question of the recognition 
of Communist China because I believe it to be of the greatest 
concern to federalists. 

There are obvious arguments that favor recognition: two 
vetoes in the Security Council are no worse than one, 
we recognize Russia and the other satellites, we must be 
prepared to grant concessions in the coming conference, etc. 
But although to our mind recognition would mean approval, 
the effect upon non-Communist Chinese and other Asiatic 
peoples would be demoralizing. Native resistance to the 
Communist advance in Southeast Asia would diminish, pos- 
sibly allowing a rapid conquest of the entire area. The re- 
sulting pressures on India and Japan would be intense. And 
if either or both of these countries fell under Communist 
domination, no possible system of representation in a world 
federation could be proposed that would not be Communist- 
dominated, 

Therefore, recognition now—in the absence of enforce- 
able guarantees against further aggression—would prevent 
world federation in our time, and make atomic war a cer- 
tainty. Ultimately, if the Communist Chinese regime con- 
tinues in power until 1956, it might be necessary to recognize 
it in order to achieve a universal and guaranteeable dis- 
armament. However, it can be remembered that at San 
Francisco, the delegation from Nationalist China was one of 
the few to press for world federation. 


New Brunswick, N. J.. Sept. 15th 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE 
ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 
(Title 39, U.S. Code, Section 233) SHOWING THE 
OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION 


OF THE FEDERALIST published monthly except July and Sep- 
tember at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1953. 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor and business managers are: Publisher, United World 
Federalist, Inc.; Editor, Andrew Crichton; Managing Editor, 
Carolyn Taylor; Business Manager, Melvin Garner. Address: 
all of 125 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


2. The owner is United World Federalists, Inc. (a non-profit 
organization): President, Norman Cousins; Secretary, J. A. 
Migel; Treasurer, Duncan M. Spencer. Address: all of 125 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: A non-profit 
organization with no bonds outstanding. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; also the 
statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 


Carolyn Taylor, Managing Editor 


Sworn and subscribed before me this 15 day of September 1953 
Stanley H. Goldman, Notary Public, New York, N. Y. 
(my commission expires March 30, 1954) 
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the policy of 


World Federalists, 


= warfare imposes crushing 
economic burdens and threatens to 
destroy the rights, freedoms, and lives 


of Americans and of all mankind. 


As men in the past created national 
governments to provide the security 
local governments could not assure, so 
we must now create a limited world 
federal government to give all people 
the protection against war which is no 
longer within the power of national 


governments. 


we call for the support and strengthen- 


ing of the United Nations and for 


such amendments of its Charter 


as will enable it to achieve universal 


disarmament enforced under adequate 


safeguards, thus preventing aggression 


and making possible a world at peace & 


under law. 


= 


